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Toynbee Hall. 


No one who turns over the pages of THE CRITIC, and 
notes the tokens of that incessant mental activity of which 
it is the record, can fail to recognize the enormous differ- 
ence in modern life which has been made by the multiplicity 
and variety of books. Once it was travel that most enlarged 
the horizon of a man’s life. But, though travel has been 
increased and facilitated until it has long ago ceased to 
be ¢ravaii, in the elder sense, there are multitudes of people 
who never travel, and who yet have been broughtinto touch 
with the remotest regions, and with the best minds, all 
round the world. 

But in such cases there is a previous condition, which is 
not always sufficiently accounted of. It is not in books 
alone to enrich life, without the previous culture which has 
learned to love and prize them. It is just here that the his- 
tory of a great deal of well-meant but inadequate philan- 
thropy is at once instructive and pathetic. Among the 
forms of beneficence for which our own generation has been 
conspicuous, is the Free Library, which, in cities and in 
country towns alike, has aimed to place within the reach of 
the less favored and prosperous the best fruits of literature, 
of almost every variety. But it is, I apprehend, no ex- 
aggeration to say that such well-meant generosity has, 
oftener than otherwise, been chilled and discouraged by its 
results. Appreciative readers are few, the best books are 
largely let alone, and the cost of the ‘ plant’ and the taste 
and refinement which have been put into it, are often in 
most painful contrast to the appreciation which they have 
received. 4 

Plainly enough, something has been wanting; there is 
some missing link to be supplied. When, not long ago, 
there was a public movement in New York for the better- 
ment of the homes of the poor, it was aptly said that such a 
movement, by itself, was not enough; that beneficence 
might build the most complete and even elegant homes for 
the poor—they would not avail to make life happier, or 
cleaner, or more virtuous, until the improvement had first 
touched and uplifted those who were to.live in them. In 
other words, a higher ideal of life is not created by the 
shell in which it is lived. There must be some influence 
that will ennoble the tastes and purge and widen the mental 
and moral vision. 

This, in a word, is the explanation of Toynbee Hall. It 
stands in the midst of one of the worst districts in White- 
chapel, London. It is a Residence, Library, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium, Lavatory, Dormitory, Salon and School-room 
in one. As a residence it is the home of gentlemen who 

are mainly, if not exclusively, graduates of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, who have come to the very sen- 
sible conclusion that if one is to understand his fellow-men 
he, saust, live among.them, and) ithat:thene ean be to: gneatdr 
folly than to attempt to solve the social problems which-are 
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And so a young man goes and lives in Whitechapel—the 
Five Points, and worse, of that great metropolis which 
includes, certainly, as much misery and degradation as are 
to be found anywhere else under the sun. He comes to 
meet and know workingmen of all classes and views: the 
proletariat, the socialist, the reformer, the practical pessimist 
who has settled down to beer, and dirt, and discomfort, as 
his normal condition. All these, and others of whom they 
are the type, are right about him. He sees them in their 
homes; he meets them in the debating hall, on a platform 
of absolute equality; he doesn’t preach to them, but he 
hears a great deal of plain speaking from them ; they dis- 
cuss all sorts of topics together ; they sit down to meat to- 
gether ; the guests listen, vacantly and indifferently enough, 
at first, to somebody of genuine eminence who talks to them 
about the care of their bodies, about fresh air, food, the 
bliss of washing (which they usually regard, at the first 
blush, as utter ‘rot’), about art, books, music, morals, duty, 
aspiration, nobleness, character. They see something in 
the finer fibre, more habitual self-mastery, heartier enthusi- 
asm, kindlier and gentler manners, of their hosts, which they 
own to have a quality of real excellence; and sooner or 
later, through this personal contact, at once persuasive, edu- 
cational and illustrative, the finer and higher instincts, long 
overlaid and dormant, awaken and are kindled into some- 
thing like a sincere love for books and pictures, for decency 
and self-respect, for fairness and honor. 

I was privileged to dine, one day not long ago, at Toynbee 
Hall, and saw something of this. The group of buildings 
into which one turns from the squalid street, through a large 
and quaintly attractive court, was singularly fit and adequate. 
The really elegant reception-room, the dormitories, etc., 
each had an interest of its own; but the young men who 
were my hosts were the most interesting of all, and the 
quiet and hearty earnestness of the whole atmosphere was 
alike impressive and inspiring. These young men, who are 
from among the flower of England’s gentlemen, will hereafter 
know something about the condition of their fellow-men in 
other walks of life than their own, and will know it intelli- 
gently. And, on the other hand, those with whom they 
come in contact during their month’s or six weeks’ or longer 
residence, will know something hot only of them, but of the 
things which educated people prize as among the chief en- 
joyments and privileges of a life lived in the Nineteenth 
Century ; somett ing of art, and science, and poetry, and of 
books as the teachers through which all these things, and so 
many others, are to be made, in a very real sense, our own. 

We have nothing answering to this in America, and yet it 
is here that, pre-eminently, we need it. There are other 
bonds between those in the different walks of life, in the old 
world; there are none here. And, too often, our young 
men who belong to the ‘ privileged classes,’ who have wealth, 
and culture, and opportunity (I rejoice to remember that 
there are indeed honorable and conspicuous exceptions), are 
as ignorant, so far as personal contact is concerned, of the 
conditions under which the wage-earning class live, as they 
are of the social life of the planets. There are ten thousand 
men belonging to ‘high-class’ clubs in New York. It would 
be interesting to know how many of them ever saw the 
insidé& of a tenement house. And yet, I venture to think 
that some such enlargement of one’s horizon would be worth 
while, if onl a part of one’s education. A young Eng; 
lishman, living as I have described, at Toynbee Hall, wrote, 
not long afterwards (the italics are my own) : 

‘What do we do at Toynbee?’ I should say this: we see life 
under varying conditions and new aspects, and’ attempt to partake 
in the life we see. We learn much ; we unlearn more. ehave, 
too—and this is the most important of all,—we have the oppor- 
tunity not merely of enlarging our culture and our sympathies, of 
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friend, and not professionally as from tutor to pupil. It is not the 
appreciable results in education, the mere knowledge which is so 
much overrated, but in the invisible intangible results on both sides 
in the pa naga of egotism and prejudice, the creation of a higher 
tone of feeling and thinking, in the growth of sympathy, courteous 
and mutual intelligence, and the destruction of social and conven- 
tional barriers between the so-called classes, that the true worth 
and value of Toynbee Hall lies. To have contributed a little to 
the cleansing of Faith from its formalism and intolerance, and of 
Politics from its one-sided and polemical egotism, and to the in- 
troduction of the spirit of service in the relations of ordinary life, 
will be no small work for such an institution as ours, and one 
which cannot but satisfy the hopes and energies of all its residents 
and friends. 


And again wrote another, after a similar experience : 


My conception of what the Toynbee man ought to be and to do 
is somewhat in this wise. He ought not, I take it, to be a ‘runner 
of movements’ or institutions. Any man, any set of men, can and 
does organize bodies for purposes of reform, which are formed, de- 
veloped, and linger on, hampered by the forms that are necessary 
for them, long after the spirit that guided them at first has died 
out. My idea of the Toynbee man is of one who is not recognized 
as devoted to any one social hobby, but who brings into a// social 
movements and institutions, but far more, into ordznary life, a cer- 
tain spirit of brotherly equality. Ths zdea of simply sharing the 
life of the people is the one I have endeavoured to keep in view, 
I think it the most natural and the most politic. Although each 
of us has at present his own special work, we have not yet, I think, 
been ‘labelled’ as a body, and I believe that if we all have our own 
fields of labor we shall not only retain our influence over the work- 
ing men of East London, but shall continue to realize also the per- 
fect harmony that prevails amongst ourselves—a harmony which 
is at least favored by the differences of opinion amongst us. 


And, once more, this from still another : 


I would rather not say what ‘ Toynbee’ has done for me, it has 
done so much for everyside of me. And I think that we are now 
well known and accepted amongst the working men of the Tower 
Hamlets. I find them not only glad but proud to come and visit 
us and be associated with us. They set us thinking about them, 
and I suppose we set them thinking about us. I only hope they 
Jind tt as interesting and edifying as we do. The chief practical 
lesson they have taught me is that of sticking to whatever they 
take up with. Their greatest drawback is, I think, a want of back- 
ground. Politically they have little background of history, morally 
they are wanting in background of character. The result is that 
whilst on the one hand they are singularly free from many pre- 
judices, they are yet wanting greatly in faith; and that their 
natural sagacity in perceiving abuses is well-nigh ruined by the 
ae ardor with which they expect them to be immediately 
reformed. If we do anything for them at all, I think we give them 
a greater knowledge and better belief in human kind, an 
upon them in many ways the doctrine of growth. 


I think such a work must be owned to be worth doing. 
It cannot be inappropriate to ask whether there are not, in 
New York, some Yale, and Harvard, and Columbia, and 
Princeton. young men, who, with their college-bred associ- 
ates, will set about doing it. 


impress 


Henry C. Potter. 





Reviews. 
“The New Education.” * 

Tuat this is an age of progress is a trite remark. But 
one realizes how rapid the progress sometimes is, on taking 
up Prof. Palmer’s little book entitled ‘The New Education.’ 
‘The New Education’ now means to most of us Manual 
Training in the schools, and we fully expected the little book 
to be a plea for the Industrial Education which is a prom- 
inent factor in all educational discussion. The question of 
elective courses at college, which is the one actually dis- 
cussed by Prof. Palmer, we had thought practically settled 
some time ago, by that best argument which comes from 
experience. However, it is not really so long ago that this 


—— first arose, and Prof. Palmer’s arguments in its 
vor, though they appeal to an audience already convinced, 
are interesting as those of a believer converted by experi- 


Po a New Education. By Prof. George Herbert Palmer. Boston: Little, Brown 
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ence. His three papers on the subject are clear, logica! 
and entertaining. He calls attention to one indisputable 
advantage of the elective system : the spur to the instruc- 
tor from knowing that on the interest he can inspire in a 
given study will depend the number of his pupils. 

There are two sides to the question, of course, even 
though we think the value of one side far greater than that 
of the other. A certain amount of general education is of 
value even to the specialist; and there is strength in the 
argument that the very things a boy does not care anything 
about, are precisely the ones he ought to be drilled in to 
some extent. You may trust him to find out the things 
he wants to find out ; but there are some things he ought to 
know, which he never will find out unless they are forced 
upon him. Besides the reason that he ought to have this 
general knowledge, it is a frequent experience of manhood 
that it regrets the preferences of its youth. A young man 
in one of Dr. Holland’s stories, in love with a belle, asks his 
mother why she didn’t send him to dancing-school. She 
replies : ‘ My son, I did everything in my power to persuade 
you to go; but you wouldn’t.’ ‘O I know it, mother,” 
groaned the unhappy youth ; ‘but why didn’t you make me 
go?’ It is a reproach that might be made in other matters 
of education as well ; and although Prof. Palmer says wisely, 
‘the test of high character is the amount of freedom it will 
absorb without going to pieces,’ it is to be remembered that 
the educator is concerned with the formation of character, 
not with the test of its quality after it is formed. If you 
want to find out whether you have fine young men under 
your care, give them unlimited freedom ; but if yoware con- 
cerned with making them fine young men, it is a question at 
what age freedom begins to be an education instead of an 
irresistible temptation. Still, in the face of all reasonable 
objection, we have the excellent results already noted in the 
experiment tried at Harvard, and the most reliable of testi- 
mony in this concession from one originally opposed to the 
elective system. It is to be remembered that an elective 
course does not mean that a student can do, or not do, as he 
pleases. A certain quantity and a certain quality is demanded 
of the work, the only variation being in the topic handled. 
It is, on the whole, of less consequence what a student 
knows, than that he shall know something—shall himself de- 
termine and labor to learn something worth knowing. And 
experience so far seems to show that the advantages out- 
weigh the danger. 





Spencer’s “ Factors of Organic Evohrtion.” * 

Mr. SPENCER'S essay on ‘Organic Evolution’ (1) will be 
familiar to readers of The Nineteenth Century, from which, 
with some additions, it is reprinted. The aim of the essay 
is to supplement Darwin’s and Wallace's well-established 
doctrine of natural selection by another doctrine, of per- 
haps equal importance; namely, that functionally-produced 
modifications are inheritable. Especially is this true, Mr. 
Spencer argues, of mental development in the race or com- 
munity. ‘Though mental phenomena of many kinds, and 
especially of thee simpler kinds, are explicable only as 
resulting from the natural selection of favorable variations ; 
yet there are, I believe, still more numerous mental phe- 
nomena, including all those of any considerable complexity, 
which cannot be explained otherwise than as results of the 
inheritance of functionally-produced modifications.’ This 
thesis Mr. Spencer proceeds to support with his usual in- 
genuity and learning; and yet it is not easy to see in what 
respect his illustrations establish a new principle. Thus, 
he argues at some length, from the dwindling of disused 
organs, as the jaws of the house-fed dog, to prove what is 
matter of common observation, that little-exercised parts 
dwindle, not by any natural selection, but by disuse ; and 
that this dwindling is transmitted to successive generations. 





*® The Factors of Organic Evolution. Herbert Spencer. cts, New Vorle: 
D. Appleton & Co. ” * 
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But facts of this order have long been familiar, and were 
expressly recognized by Mr. Darwin. 

Coming to the question of mental development in the 
cace, Mr. Spencer asks: ‘How came that endowment of 
musical faculty which characterizes modern Europeans at 
large, as compared with their remote ancestors? The mon- 
otonous chants of low savages cannot be said to show any 
melodic inspiration ; and it is not evident that an individual 
savage who had a little more musical perception than the” 
rest would have any such advantages in the maintenance of 
life as would secure the spread of his superiority by inherit- 
ance of the variation.’ Here Mr. Spencer seems to us in the 
wrong. The Hawaiian singers of recitative verse are musicians 
of a low order ; but their skill in music was of direct advan- 
tage to them by securing their alliance with the priestly orders; 
and it must not be overlooked that music does not have an 
independent beginning among savages as art, but is the 
medium of their historic and epic recitals—their mnemonic 
system. In such recitals, the old Hawaiian me/es and mois 
or legends of kings (some of which, it is announced, King 
Kalakaua is about to publish), not only in the religious chants 
but in the historic, and more than these in the scientific, so 
tto speak, the natural history knowledge of the ancient 
Hawaiians was preserved, long lists of plants, animals and 
stars being given. The longer me/es or chants took hours 
in their recital, and were listened to for instruction as well 
as edification. ‘Best bard, because the wisest,’ was their 
motto. Natural selection in the matter not only of a 
musical, but of an associated mnemonic, gift was here 

required. 

Thus far Mr. Spencer’s argument is not as clearly satis- 
factory as we could wish ; nor is there much actual evidence 
for it except in such a case as the dwindling of organs from 
disuse. Such further evidence as there is, is presented by 
Brown-Séquard’s guinea-pigs, in which he produced epi- 
depsy by section of the sciatic nerve, and in whose progeny 
the epileptic habit appeared; and in the apparent inherit- 
ance by children of their parents’ acquired nervous dis- 
orders. The effects of use and of disuse are inheritable, as 
Darwin himself clearly says; but wherein Mr. Spencer has 
made a new argument upon the point is not, in our opinion, 
evident here. .His argument shows, however, that it is as 
yet ‘too soon to close the inquiry concerning the causes of 
organic evolution.’ 





Recent Verse.* 

Tue pLot of ‘A Venetian Lover’ is a simple and even a 
familiar one. A wealthy Californian arrives with his lovely 
daughter in Venice, and takes lodging in an ancient palace, 
the owner of which is a young man of illustrious descent 
but slender fortune. The young Venetian falls in love with 
this fair guest, and his love is returned; the usual obstacles 
are interposed, but constancy finds its reward at last. Full 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity for picturesque 
local color and effective contrast which the plot affords— 
indeed, there are times when the central interest is obscured 
by the splendor of the accessories. While not possessing 
the highest poetic quality, Mr. King’s ,blank verse has a 
race and directness which are in excellent taste, if a little 
out of fashion just now. The recital is interspersed with 
numerous lyrics of unequal merit, the best of which—a ballad 
entitled ‘Oh Emperor! Great Emperor !’—is also the best 
thing in the book. It is too long for quotation, however. 

In ‘ Brutus Ultor’ (2) ‘ Michael Field’ retells in dramatic 
form the story of Lucretia and the elder Brutus, Her ver- 
sion follows the familiar outlines, and his hero remains but 
a Shadowy figure to our modern conception. A pleasing 
rather than a striking work, it contains many rich and 
melodious passages, but is lacking in breadth and elevation. 





*z. A Venetian Lover. By Edward King. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
2. Brutus Ultor. By Michael Field. London: George Bell & Sons. i New Verses 
from The Harvard Advocate, 1876-86. New York: Privately Printed by Kilbourne 
Tompkins. 4. The Little Emigrants. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. Cincinnati: Robert 
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The choric songs which the poet puts into the mouths of 
her nymphs and tutelary spirits are conventional to the 
point of absurdity. Here is a charming description of 
Lucretia (her husband is speaking) : 

Blithe modesty, free honor, loveliness 

That hath its sweet protection in itself,— 

These are her praise, her holy wealth, and glory. 

The flush of vernal bloom is on her cheek, 

If she but breathe her heartfelt thoughts; her brows 

Are golden as the pure moon’s youngest curve, 

Golden her hair ; as unclosed marigolds, 

Her brown, unfaltering eyes meet gracious looks 

And take them for the sun ; her lips, like shells, 

Bear music round their rims, and in her voice 

The ear hath all her beauty o’er again. 

The Second Series of Verses from The Harvard Advocate 
(3) makes a bright and entertaining volume, and speaks 
well for the literary character of the parent journal. The 
verses have none of that ‘subtlety’ which the superfine 
taste of the day demands, but the frank mirthfulness and 
half-playful sentiment that go with twenty summers are here 
in full measure. Among the contributors the names of 
Frank Dempster Sherman and Clinton Scollard are already 
well-known. Messrs. Sanborn, Kittredge and Michael fur- 
nish clever jeux d’esprit, and there are a few good transla- 
tions. The editors have awarded the place of honor to 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘ How the Old Horse Won the Bet,’ which was 
read at one of the Advocate dinners, and sufficiently demon- 
strates that ‘a horse caz trot, for all he’s old.’ 

Since Helen Jackson died, we do not know of an Ameri- 
can poet who possesses a truer gift than Mrs. Piatt. The 
very scantiness of the output shows how rare the treasure 
is. Restraint, economy, freedom from poetic self-indulgence, 
from mere tickling rhythm and gush, mark this volume of 
verse, and make it a thing apart in the general tinkle and 
tintinnabulation of the day. Sometimes in a garish Neapol- 
itan church, with all its glitter of finery, you come across a 
cool little niche within which shines some spotless image 
or lovely cherub-head. Surprise at finding it there, im- 
bedded in all the bad taste, is only one of the elements 
that contribute to the pleasure you feel in contemplating 
its sweetness and purity, and the thrill it communicates is 
more than a mere physical shock: it becomes a memory 
sweet to think over in after days. And so it seems to us 
with Mrs. Piatt’s ‘Little Emigrants’ (4), the eight or ten 
poems between the covers have a rare finish: they richly 
touch and eloquently handle old themes to which they set | 
an edge of gold. ‘The Old King’s Atonement’ is one of 
these golden rehabilitations, and ‘ The Child Mozart’ is an- 
other. Mrs. Piatt publishes few poems, and these in little 
attenuated volumes of a few pages each; but there is more 
in them than in many a corpulent octavo. The effect is not 

spoiled by a crowded table of contents. In this she shows 
herself a real artist. Left to a furniture man, your walls 
groan and bristle with multitudinous bric-A-brac where a 
poet would set only a picture or two, an ivory intaglio or a 
rare engraving. 





The Life of Bishop Kerfoot.* 

Joun Barrett Kerroor was the first Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of the Diocese of Pittsburg. He was a pupil 
and a life-long friend of Dr. Muhlenberg, whom he re- 
sembled in the spiritual temper of his mind and his constant 
devotion to the highest interests of religion. Early in life 
he became the head of St. James’s College in Maryland, and 
there he remained until the Civil War compelled the aban- 
donment of the institution. The chapters devoted to his 
experiences of the War are remarkably interesting, and give 
an accurate and minute account of the struggle in that 
border State. Fora year or two he was the President of 


Trinity College, Hartford. When the Pittsburg Diocese 
was formed in 1865, he was unanimously selected to fill the 


* Life of the Right seg Barrett Kertfoot, first Bishop of Pittsburgh. By Hall 
arrison. 


2 Vols. New York: James Pott & Co. 
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difficult position of its Bishop. His work amply justified 
the choice which had been made. He gave to the duties 
of his office a rare wisdom and a sound judgment. His 
tule was loving and gentle, and his administrative qualities 
superior. His interpretation of religion was liberal in 
spirit, and he believed in the things which make for peace 
and the upbuilding of God’s kingdom, rather than in the 
questions which divide schools and sects. He represented 
the American churches in the Bonn Conference of 1874, as 
well as.in the Lambeth Conferences of 1867 and 1877. 
The spirit of unity which those conferences represented 
was eminently his own, and he was greatly interested in 
thus drawing together various religious bodies. The two 
volumes containing his biography are well written, and in a 
wise and judicious manner. His own letters and diaries 
are freely drawn upon, and the work is to a considerable 
extent autobiographical in its nature. The life of such a 
man will be a constant inspiration to those of all commun- 
ions, commending to all that religion of the spirit which is 
broader and deeper than the special faith of any sect. 
With the names of Dr. Muhlenberg and Bishop Whitting- 
ham, Bishop Kerfoot’s will long be associated, as that of a 
gentle and devout Christian believer and worker. 





“The Three Tetons.” * 

How aptly Mrs. Rollins calls ‘The Three Tetons’ a 
‘story’ of the Yellowstone, for she didn’t see the Three 
Tetons at all! Like the people whose travel books are full 
of the things they didn’t see, she epigrammatically entitles 
her new volume after the unseen wonder of the Rockies. 
‘Songs unsung’ are said to be ‘ sweetest,’ but we cannot say 
as much of ‘things unseen,’ judging by the fire and charm 
of this dash into the famous Park, its evidences of the see- 
ing eye and the hearing ear, its grasping of what is charac- 
teristic, its omission of what is commonplace. One thing, 
however : we do not hear the buzzing of a single musquito in 
this rose-tinted volume; yet you couldn’t see the stars for 
them when we ourselves were in the Yellowstone one starry 
July! Have they, too, passed into the hands of the United 
States Government ? 

Mrs. Rollins has not lost her cunning since she wrote 
‘The Story of a Ranch.’ For her as for ourselves these 
scenes of Western ‘travaile’ have inexhaustible delight. 
One after the other she is working them over in these 
pleasant volumes of summer journeying, leaving the beaten 
track of mere travellers’ tales and throwing what she sees 
into the shape of a novel, with just the glimmer of a love- 
scrape init. In this way she describes only what she needs 
of the boundless scenery about her, and is not whipped by 
the scorpions of conscience to set down any and everything 
that swims within her ken. This is the plan that makes 
‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine’ and ‘Our Wedding-Journey’ such 
fascinating reading for those who spin down those crystal 
rivers and spice their travel with a wineglassful of fiction. 
Arriving at the Mammoth Springs, Mrs. Rollins and her 
party abjure the wretched ‘coupons’ and make up a gypsy 
camp of their own—guides, saddle-ponies, tents, canned 
tomatoes, and all, and off they start on a ten days’ tour 
through geyser and paint-pot and canyon, to the very brink 
of the skyey lake that hangs there in an unearthly Switzer- 
land of its own. Though the gypsies long for arailroad now 
and then, three times a day they come to spots where full 
rein can be given to ecstasy, and railroads are forgotten. 
Europe-jaded as they all are, these scenes of unique en- 
chantment touch hitherto untouched chords: colors more 
exquisite than any ever conjured up by Claude or Turner 
mantle in the flaming basins or sail to heaven on star 
y-pointing water-obelisks ; while snow-clad mountains, all 
point-lace and diamonds, peaked and pinnacled and fretted, 
frame in these gorgeous pools and scalding color-fountains 
now and again. The dog-days up there are like the arctic 


_—_—— 


* The Three Tetons: A Story of the Yellewstone. By Alice Wellington Rollins, 
New ‘York : Cassell & Co. 
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dogs—milkwhite with snow and frost. The Sirius that 
hangs over the Yellowstone has an icicle in his eye, and 
August moons bristle with frosty points as pungent to the 
imagination as to the skin. Abandoning the Tyrol for this 
perfect journey, our Eastern revellers do not regret it : their 
only regret is—they did not see the Tetons! But then they. 
will go back, like all true Yellowstoners (your true traveller 
is always a sort of ‘aftergauger’), and pick up the lost. 
stitches. We hope they may. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘UNCONVENTIONALITY ’ is certainly the last characteristic that 
the candid critic would ascribe to Mr. Harold Brydges’ rather 
ponderous ‘ A Fortnight in Heaven : An Unconventional Romance ” 
(Holt). Eccentricity is rather the word which describes it best,. 
and eccentricity of a mixed sort. The world in all conscience is. 
full enough of remarkable people and remarkable scenes, without 
an author's ‘taking ticket’ for the planet Jupiter and enthroning” 
there the objects of his transparent satire. We have had ‘voyages 
in the air from Lucian to Liliput, and from Prince Hussein to Le 
Diable Boiteux; and it is useless to say that very extraordinary 
cleverness is required to make such voyages tolerable. When they 
are spiced and peppered with the vulgar politics of Chicago and 
New York, they are more like a corvée than a voyage, and they: 
drag a ball and chain which would be unendurable on earth, and 
which naturally is far more so in the empyrean. Capt. Grizzle’s 
double must perform more wonderful things than he does in this. 
pseudo-scientific politico-satirical flight to another star, before we 
can believe that the earth is exhausted of its romantic and dramatic 
possibilities. ‘Hitch your wagon to a star’ with a vengeance! It 
is preferable to board a Pullman and perform the commonplace 
journey from New York to San Francisco. Let somebody now 
concoct a romance of Mr. So-and-So’s Treble, and put the mzse-en-- 
scene in a double-star ; perhaps by that time one will become suffi- 
ciently inured to the astronomico-psychological novel to understand 
the exact purport of ‘A Fortnight in Heaven.’ 





‘ THE PRINCESS ROUBINE’ (Peterson) is one of Henry Gréville’s. 
most charming stories.. It is a Russian romance, free from any of 
the disagreeable elements to be classified as ‘ ct agnen gh and it is. 
not merely an interesting story, but one that deals with a problem.. 
Moreover, it does not end with the heroine’s marriage ; that takes 
place early in the book, and we are permitted to see an entire life 
run its course to the end, instead of merely seeing a young girl’s. 
life merged in her married identity. The heroine is a spirited and 
beautifu young enthusiast, who is anxious about the social prob- 
lems of the day, and who solves them in her own case very pic- 
turesquely, uniquely and touchingly. What she lives to see her 
children reap from her ideas, how she herself outgrows some of 
her ideas, is admirably shown; the effect of heredity, of age, of cir-- 
cumstance, all coming in to give weight and dignity to a very pret- 
ty love-story——‘ PRISON Live IN SIBERIA’ (Franklin Square: 
Library) is a detailed description of such horrors as one is ready 
to expect from such a theme, treated with the vigor and power by 
which Fedor Dostoieffsky gives intense vividness to any subject he 
chooses to handle. There is little attempt at a story, and none at 
all at fine writing. The bare facts are sufficient to rely on for 
startling incident ; and human nature can be trusted to feel the sym- 
pathy desirable to rouse, without the aid of any magnetic rhetoric.. 
—‘In BaD Hanps’ (Franklin Square Library) is a collection. 
of short stories, readable but not remarkable, by F. W. Robinson. 





‘MARK LOGAN,’ by Mrs. John H. Kinzie (Lippincott), is a story 
of life fifty years ago on our northern frontier. Mark himself does. 
not figure conspicuously as a hero, but the figures grouped about 
him are described with a graphic vigor which, in spite of its length,. 
makes the tale a very readable one. Indians and half-breeds ap- 
pear prominently in the plot, and besides the local color of the time: 
and place, there is striking incident woven in with some very good 
character-drawing—_—-THE PLOT of ‘ Weeping Ferry,’ by George: 
Halse (Franklin Square Library), is the somewhat hackneyed one- 
of raising an amiable young lady from obscurity to fine position ;. 
but the by-play of life and conversation is at times original and 
racy, an early interview between Cobb and Peter, in which an old: 
old story is repeated with unfailing interest to both, being uncom--. 
monly well told, and not unlike a bit from Dickens or George Eliot. 

‘ BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER,’ by John R. Musick (Ogilvie’s. 
Fireside Series), purports to be a story of the War, but relies for- 
interest on sensational incidents of the Wine-novel type. 
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gois, to call itself a ‘novel.’ It is an extremely short story, of 
about fifty small pamphlet pages, recounting the mental struggle 
of a young girl who cannot decide between her two lovers : one an 
awkward young apothecary, the other a fascinating young lieu- 
tenant. She decides to marry the apothecary, and immediately 
after the ceremony elopes with the lieutenant. But if it is absurd 
to. call it a novel, it is worse than absurd to advertise it as 
‘arranged and adapted to use in schools, with explanatory notes 
7 Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
Phillips Exeter Academy.’ The thought of young men or maidens 
translating in class this brief story of dishonored love is enough 
to make the hair stand on end.——‘ THE BROKEN Vow,’ by W. 
J. Knox Little (E. & J. B. Young & Co.), is a gracefully written 
little story of the ‘Here and Hereafter.’ Lured by the fascina- 
tion of the style, one perseveres despite the slightness of the tale,. 
in constant expectation that something substantially good is com- 
ing; but it must be confessed that the story is a little too vague 
for even the attractive way in which it is told to be of much sig- 
nificance. 





Minor Notices. 

‘THE STORY OF METLAKAHTLA,’ by Henry S. Wellcome 
(Saxon & Co.), is a bit of truth stranger than fiction. It is the 
story of.an Indian tribe in British Columbia, within thirty miles of 
the boundary of Alaska, who thirty years ago were in a state of 
barbarism, but who have become through the exertions of one 
man, an English missionary named Duncan, a peaceful, thrifty 
Christian community. Mr. Duncan, singularly enough, seems to 
have been made the victim of his own success, the subject of in- 
tolerable persecution from the very organization that sent him out 
to do what he has done with unparalleled effort and reward. Mr. 
Duncan rightly believed that it was wise to teach the new Chris- 
tians only the simplest forms and rites of religious service; but the 
home organization insisted upon the most rigid observance of 
church ceremonial. The result has been an extremely undignified 
struggle; and to the conflict with the Church has been added a 
contest with the State, the Government threatening the settlers of 
Metlakahtla with civil persecution. They have been instructed 
that the Queen owns all the land they have always called their 
own, with the improvements upon it that they have themselves 
made, and that any attempt to tear down their houses and make 
settlements elsewhere will be prevented. Under these conditions, 
we have the novel spectacle of an Indian tribe requesting the pro- 
tection of the American flag, which is generally considered to have 
been such a false friend to the redman. The Metlakahtlans have 
actually asked permission to settle in Alaska as American subjects. 
One of Mr. Beecher’s last official acts was to sign a petition in 
favor of this request, and Mr. Wellcome’s book has been prepared 
chiefly to interest the people of the United States in such a scheme. 
The story is a singular revelation of civil and religious persecution 
in the Nineteenth Century, and will be read with interest by all 
friends of civil and religious liberty, as well as by the friends of the 
Indian, 





PROF. RODNEY GLISAN, M.D., of Portland, Oregon, resolved, 
after forty years’ practice of his profession, including long service 
as an army surgeon, to see the Old World; and accordingly went 
thither, vza San Francisco and New York, in the year 1881. He 
was accompanied by his family, and had the fortune to meet many 
Chicagoans abroad, who, ‘like the people of San Francisco,’ ‘ are 
known in Europe more for their lavish expenditures than for their 
refinement of learning ’—a direct blow at the literary aspirations of 
a great city. No more startling adventure befel the doughty Doc- 
tor than an encounter with ‘a beautiful young woman’ in a railway 
car, with whom he engaged in conversation without seriously com- 
promising himself. She described herself as a school-teacher, but 
may have been an adventuress, the Doctor fears. ‘Wine and 
women play sad havoc in this world of ours,’ he observes elsewhere. 
Dr. Glisan went over beaten tracks, and saw nothing that others had 
not seen and described before him. He gives facts, statistics, the 
dimensions of some of the most famous and familiar public buildings 
in England and on the Continent, with photographic views of their 
exteriors ; and winds up with a long poem describing an episode 
of life on the plains at a time when the Indians were more ram- 

ageous than they are to-day. His book is called ‘ Two Years in 
Europe,’ and he hopes it may prove ‘a useful adjunct to the guide- 
book.’ Messrs. Putnam publish it. 





T. B. PETERSON & BROS. issue ‘Comstock’s Elocution and 


Model Speaker’ and ‘ The Lawrence Speaker,’ both edited by Philip. 


Lawrence. Of the former, we can only say that never having be- 
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lieved that gesture and elocution can be taught by books, Dr, 
Comstock’s effort has not chan our opinion. The reader or 


orator who should try to model his attitudes on the elaborate dia- 
grams for placing the feet which Dr. Comstock has prepared with 
such exertion, might safely be presumed to be not a Patrick Henry. 
The ‘Speaker’ is such a very big one, that it would be quite 
impossible for it not to contain a good many good things; but-it is 
in no respect a novel compilation——‘ SUGGESTIVE LESSONS ih 
Language and Reading,’ by Anna B. Badlam (D. C. Heath & Co.), 
is a helpful little book for teachers in primary schools, adapted to 
the aims of what is now the almost universal method of object- 
lessons for the very young. If it errs, it is only in the direction in 
which all the Kindergarten methods err a little—in over-simplicity 
that does not credit children with the intelligence of a mouse; but 
this is a godd fault, and the book is a good book.——' BEECHER 
AS A HuMORIST,’ by Eleanor Kirk (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is 
not an essay on Beecher, but a compilation of Beecher-extracts, 
It is hardly a satisfactory one, — the great opportunities 
which the subject would seem to offer; for a large part of the ex- 
tracts are not in the least humorous, being merely some of Mr. 
Beecher’s sensible suggestions; while those that by some stretch 
of the imagination might possibly be pronounced ‘funny,’ cannot 
certainly do full justice to the great preacher’s famous gift of witi- 
cism. 

‘MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) is an 
admirable form of what it professes to be, ‘a practical guide for 
housekeepers.’ It is intended for the poor little Bella Wilfurs who 
in their early days of housekeeping pore over ‘The Complete 
British Family Housewife,’ only to exclaim when they read ‘ throw 
in a handful of ’—(something entirely unattainable), ‘O you area 
stupid old Donkey! Where am I to get it, do you think?’ One has 
faith in Mrs. Shillaber from the moment one reads the first direc 
tion: ‘ Butter a pudding-dish.’ In spite of its very practical atten- 
tion to minute details, the book is not merely a guide to the severe- 
ly practical dishes, but is full of receipts for appetizing dainties to 
secure a aay | variety ——‘THE ‘Proceedings of the Trustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund’ are issued in pamphlet form by the 
Normal School Press, of Hampton, Va. The fund is for the edu- 
cation of freedmen, and the report gives the results of what has 
been done at various institutions all over the country, with the ap- 
propriations made for the coming year. 





G. L. TROUESSART’S ‘ Microbes, Ferments and Moulds’ is a 
full and good account of a subject which is shown to be of 
the first practical importance in hygienic science. Parasitic fungi, 
as those of silkworms; ferments, as yeast and fermented liquors; 
bacteria, or microbes strictly so-called, as those of a cetic, lac- 
tic, butyric, and putrid fermentations; the microbes which de- 
stroy building materials and destroy the hair—unroofing agents, 
so to speak ; the microbes of domestic animals, producing splenic 
fever, chicken cholera, glanders and rabies; the microbes of hu- 
man diseases, as of intermittent and yellow fevers, typhoid and 
typhus, cholera, and all the eruptive fevers; and, finally, the 
most approved means of protection against this swarming com- 
pany of invaders—all are discussed with great intelligence and fair- 
ness. The astonishing pea oo of Pasteur in vaccinating cattle 
for anthrax, and fowls for chicken cholera, and the prevention 
(recently certified to by the British Scientific Commission) of hydro- 
pee by his methods of inoculation, give great interest to this 

ook.—— ANGELO HEILPRIN’S ‘ Geographical and Geological Dis- 
tribution of Animals’ is a summary of what is known of a most 
difficult and fascinating line of inquiry : difficult, because it requires 
more intimate knowledge than we yet possess of the pre-historic 
condition of the earth, geologic and climatic; and fascinating, be- 
cause every problem of the descent of the human race is also more 
or less closely involved. Mr. Wallace’s views of the continental 
and island distribution of animals are substantially those presented 
by this accomplished writer; and his book is a valuable one, be- 
cause it brings within moderate compass the main facts and con- 
clusions of a most extensive discussion. These two books appear 
in Appleton’s International Scientific Series. 





Boston Letter. 


A FRIEND writes to me as follows: ‘I see that a Phila- 
delphia newspaper says that the last instalment of my novel 
is unspeakably tedious. I had thought as much myself ; but 
X., who is going to do it in book form, is delighted with it, 
and if one can please one’s publisher, one ought to be satis- 
fied in this censorious world.’ My own opinion is that 
publishers are not prone to flatter, and. that they gener- 
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ally underestimate rather than overestimate the chances of 
the books on their lists. They are not a sanguine race; and 
nowadays, when there are no Thackerays and no ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ they wear long faces—quite as long as those of the 
authors when the latter receive the beggarly account of 
sales at the end of the year. An exception to this is so 


unusual that I am glad to note it in a member of the firm ’ 


of Ticknor & Co., who believes that they have found a 
novel which is destined to awaken great interest, and to 

command a large sale, in ‘Love and Theology,’ by Celia 
’ Parker Woolley, which they will issue in a few weeks. I 
have not read enough of the book to justify the expression 
of acritical opinion, but I may frankly confess that the 
glance I have had at the advance-sheets does not confirm 
the anticipations which the high praise of the book aroused. 
I hope I may be mistaken, however, and it is not unlikely ; 
for when the ‘Story of Margaret Kent’ was in manuscript, 
and the advisability of its acceptance was questioned, the 
gentleman referred to was emphatically in favor of it, and 
his prescience’ was corroborated by the sale of 15,000 
copies. 

I was surprised to see it stated in Brunswick’s letter to 
The Saturday Evening Gazette that ‘ As In a Looking Glass’ 
has not been reprinted in the United States. For some 
weeks the only copies of it that could be found here were 
the Tauchnitz, but now there are three or four American 
editions, and, as usual, the reputation the book has made 
for pruriency promotes its sale. What is the difference be- 
tween obscenity in photography and obscenity in fiction? 
The most reckless man-about-town is shy of the former ; but 
it is not an uncommon thing to see our latter-day maiden of 
‘ bashful fifteen’ hugging to her bosom as if it were as dear 
and as innocent as an ill-favored pug-dog, a copy of the 
latest novel, the plot of which, if put into plain English, 
would shock the almost inaccessible sensibilities of a smok- 
ing-room at midnight. There seems to be an impression 
that printer’s ink can make a decent garment out of a fig- 
leaf; but what moral aberration can surprise us when we find 
American society toadying to a man whose existence, with 
that of others of his kind, is one of the cogent reasons ad- 
vanced for the abolition of the House of Lords ? 

In addition to ‘Love and Theology,’ Ticknor & Co. have 
on their list an attractive edition, at a reduced price, of 
‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife,’ which, though it may 
not be discreet, is to me one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters of literary biography in existence. A popular notion 
of biography seems to be that it should be retouched, like 
a photograph, until half the characteristic lines of nature are 
obliterated. The subject of it should be made to appear as 
smooth and as glossy as if he had just left the barber’s 
shop to sit down in the photographer’s chair. He 
must be‘a hero out and out, who never was known to 
hate anybody, and who, though his own toes may have 
been trodden on, has never murmured or revealed his 
pain, but has beamed on his tormenters and his friends 
alike. It is certain that Julian Hawthorne has not attempted 
to disguise tne fact that there were persons who excited his 
father’s antipathy, and the method he followed must inevi- 
tably be painful to the posterity of some of the persons men- 
tioned. Possibly all biography may be a mistake, so far as 
it relates to anything beyond chronology; but admitting 
that there is an importance in the attitude of a man of genius 
towards his contemporaries, and that the whole truth is 
more desirable than half the truth—that the work of the 
biographer is not properly that of the sonorous and flatter- 
ing epitaph-monger who would have made Carlyle appear as 
a bland and beneficent old gentleman,—Julian Hawthorne 
has done his work well, and except once or twice (then not 
maliciously) without inflicting unnecessary pain. To me 
the chief fault of his work is that it does not sufficiently 
recognize the distinctly literary gifts of his mother as shown 
in her letters. A wife and a mother above all else, Mrs. 
Hawthorne nevertheless possessed a luminous and original 
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power of observation united to a verbal facility, which, if her 
ambition had prompted her to cultivate these faculties, 
would have enabled her to make permanent additions to 
literature. As it was she surrendered herself to her husband 
and children, and her letters leave an ineffaceable and idyllic 
impression of her devotion. 

The fall list of books to be published by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. has just been handed to me. It includes a new story 
called ‘A Russian Proprietor,’ by Tolstoi, with whose works 
this firm has had an extraordinary success ; a new edition 
(from fresh plates) of Irving's Works; a new edition of 
“Les Misérables,’ translated by Isabel F. Hapgood; and 
‘The Burnham Breaker,’ by Homer Greene, author of ‘ The 
Blind Brother.’ 


Boston, September 12, 1887. WiLiiam H. RIDEING. 





Lincoln and Almquist. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : 


In writing the article ‘Almquist’ for the new edition of 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ I stated that the brilliant 
and unfortunate Swedish novelist, after his flight from justice, 
found his way to America, and, ‘ under a feigned name, suc- 
ceeded in being appointed secretary to Abraham Lincoln.’ 
This remark has repeatedly been challenged and discussed 
in American newspapers. I think it has long ceased to ap- 
pear in reprints of the Encyclopedia. Ot late, however, 
owing no doubt to the great interest newly awakened in 
everything that.concerns Lincoln, it has cropped up again. 
I have had several letters about it from America within the 
last few weeks. Will you be kind enough to allow me to 
answer these correspondents collectively through your col- 
umns? 

There has been great difficulty in finding out what did 
happen to Almquist between his flight from Stockholm in 
1851, after the attempted murder of Von Scheven, and his 
death at Bremen, in 1866. All that we know is taken from 
his own statements. He says that he adopted the name of 
Professor Gustavi, and that he earned his bread as a teacher 
of languages in New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia (several 
years), Chicago and New Orleans. It would be interesting 
to know whether any one in those cities recollects a Prof. 
Gustavi. He also tells a story of his being plundered of 
all he possessed, including a number of his works in MS, in 
Texas, and of his proceeding to Washington, as a helpless 
foreigner, to lay his troubles before Lincoln. These state- 
ments were first given to the world, as from Almqvist him- 
self, by Herr G. Claéson, who added that Lincoln was so 
much interested in this Prof. Gustavi that he made him one 
of his private secretaries. Just before my article appeared 
a Swedish newspaper had improved on this, and had stated 
that, after Lincoln’s murder, the American Government 
seized the MSS. of some of Almquist’s unpublished novels. 

These statements were, if not unquestioned, at least unex- 
amined until, in 1876, Dr. Arvid Ahnfelt, in his admirable 
biography of Almquist, drew attention to the improbability 
of the Lincoln portions of the story, and challenged Herr 
Claéson or the family of the novelist to prove them. I am 
not aware that this has ever been attempted, but in quite a 
recent handbook of Swedish literature I find the whole 
legend repeated. It has occurred to me that my friend Mr. 
John Hay is better able than any one else in America to 
deal with the allegation, and in reply to a note of mine he 
has obliged me with this letter: ‘The story about Almquist 
is impossible. The fersonnel of Lincoln's office was not 
numerous. I can account for every one of the employés, and 
there was not one, who, by any ingenuity of disguise or 
imagination, could pass for Almquist. The sad and tragic 
conclusion is that he lied about it.’ 

Almquist was a man of genius; but I am afraid it must 
be confessed that his known character offers no reason why 
anyone should doubt that Mr. Hay’s conclusion is the just 
one. But it would be interesting to find out where the 
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truth about his American adventures ends and the lie be- 
gins. 


Lonpon, August, 1887. EpmunpD GossE, 





To Robert Louis Stevenson. 


‘Because the way is long, and we may never 
Meet face to face this side the shadowed land; 
Because—a thousand things!—because the hand 
“May seek in friendly, but in vain, endeavor 
‘Some dreamed-of clasp ; because, though seas may sever 
This kindred-seeking dust, there is no strand 
Too far for loving thoughts—spread wave or sand, 
Forevermore, thought scorneth them for ever :— 
‘Therefore lest fate hold by her barrier still, 
No kindlier proving, hence, than in the past— 
Lest on that unknown bourn there be no meeting,— 
For thee, upon the tide of good and ill 
Which floods with ceaseless flow this world, I cast 
This waif: for thee, brave heart, my soul’s best greeting. 
RoBerT Burns WILson. 
FRANKFORT, Ky., September, 1887. 





Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Richard Mansfield is likely to add con- 
‘siderably to his reputation as an actor by his latest imper- 
sonation of the dual character of Jekyll and Hyde in the 
play written for him by Mr. T. R. Sullivan and founded 
wpon episodes in Mr. Stevenson's famous story, it must be 
confessed that his performance is something of a disappoint- 
ment. It does not follow by any means that this is his fault. 
Some of the problems in the task which he set himself were 
plainly insoluble, and others were so difficult that he may 
be excused for declining to attempt them. 

It may as well be said at once that the play which was 
produced in the Madison Square Theatre last Monday 
evening was not a dramatization of the book. There was, 
indeed, no pretence that it was anything of the kind. It is 
new story, invented by Mr. Sullivan for the purpose of 
utilizing some of the powerfully dramatic situations con- 
ceived by Mr. Stevenson. Even the principal figures in it 
are so transformed, by the combined grace of actor and 
adapter, as to be almost unrecognizable. Jekyll, for in- 
‘stance, instead of being a middle-aged man of the world, 
acheery Jon vivant, with a taste for ignoble pleasures and 
a passion for mysticism, becomes a sallow young student, 
darge-eyed and melancholy, bowed down with horror at the 
thought of the monster which he has created. He even 
resolves to abandon the girl whom he loves rather than link 
her lot with his. The Jekyll of the book, on the other 
hand, until the butchery of Carew by his hideous other self, 
was completely unconcerned about Hyde’s ill-doings, re- 
garding them as foreign to himself, and congratulating him- 
self upon his discovery of a method for the gratification of 
his grosser impulses without detriment to his own respecta- 
bility. 

Mr. Mansfield lessens the force of contrast, and misses a 
rare opportunity for the display of his powers of versatility, 
iby making Jekyll a man of sombre and remorseful moods. 
Such a man would never have fallen in love, as he does in 
the play, nor have revelled in ‘ undignified’ vices, as he does 
‘in the book. This question, however, is not of so much im- 
portance as the radical departure from the design of the 
original author in the interpretation of the fiendish Hyde. 
It is true that the picture which he presents of a pallid, 
bloated and palsied Caliban is appalling to the sight, and 
more or less terrible to the imagination; but this exaggera- 
tion of deformity is an inartistic expedient, and is not nearly 
‘so effective in the true dramatic sense as that infernal light- 
ness and activity upon which Mr. Stevenson insists over and 
over again in his description of the original Hyde, and 
which is so eloquent of insatiate energy in evil. The ac- 
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tor, probably, found it almost impossible to suggest the pre- 
ternatural malignancy of the part without liberal aid from 
the purely mechanical resources of the theatre, such as a 
shock wig, red paint, and unlimited chalk ; but he lowered 
the standard of his work, nevertheless, when he descended 
to the use of these expedients. By leaving nothing to the 
imagination, and placing so much reliance upon the virtue of 
theatrical disguise, he converted a work of high moral pur- 
pose and fine imagination into something only a little better 
than ordinary melodrama. He gave, in a word, more prom- 
inence to the mere theatrical possibilities than to the spir- 
itual significance of the allegory. 

Considered from a theatrical point of view, both the play 
and the performance are good. Mr. Sullivan, by turning de- 
scription into narrative, has contrived to preserve some of 
the most striking passages in the book, and thus impart dis- 
tinct literary value to his adaptation. His own dialogue is 
rather thin in comparison with some of the brilliant word- 
painting of Mr. Stevenson, but generally has the merit of 
directness and simplicity. The story which he has devised 
is tolerably ingenious. In it Jekyll is betrothed to the 
daughter of Sir Danvers Carew, whose murder by Hyde is, 
of course, the foundation of most of the later complications. 
A description of these is not necessary. It will suffice to 
say that the chief scenes show the murder of Carew in his 
own house by Hyde; the inhuman revelry of the assassin in 
his secret lodgings in Soho; his meeting with the lawyer, 
Utterson, at the gate of the laboratory, where a quick change 
of character is made; and the midnight visit of Hyde to the 
office of Dr. Lanyon, during which the change from Hyde 
to Jekyll is made in the presence of the audience. . It is 
in this scene that Mr. Mansfield does his best work. The 
mere change from one character to the other, although it 
commands great applause, is a simple trick which any ordi- 
nary actor could perform ; but in the preliminary interview 
with Lanyon, in which the hunted assassin tries threats, 
cajolery and supplication, and finally taunts the doctor with 
his mingled bigotry, credulity and curiosity, he evinces 
power of an uncommon kind. The suggestion of savagery 
tempered by fear of consequences, of cynicism inspired by 
desperation,.and of pride in a professional triumph em- 
bittered by disgrace, was exceedingly clever. The individu- 
ality of the two characters was maintained with great skill, and 
the mechanical execution in each case was marked by all the 
precision, minuteness and finish by which the actor's earlier 
impersonations have been distinguished. The whole per 
formance, in short, was excellent of its kind, although Mr. 
Mansfield was far more successful in his portrayal of the 
monstrosity Hyde than in that of the sentimental Jekyll. 
He is an intellectual, not an emotional actor, and his touch 
is uncertain and untrue in episodes which deal with love or 
pathos. 

The play is well mounted and the support is fairly good. 
The best work is done by Mr. Hawkins, a thoroughly ex- 
perienced actor, who plays the new Lanyon with emphasis 
and discretion, albeit with chronic hardness of manner. 
Miss Beatrice Cameron is a pleasant Agnes Carew. The 
rest do not call for particular mention, but they individually 
contribute to a smooth and interesting representation. 





The Lounger 


AN IMPORTANT discovery of rock salt has been made in Ells- 
worth, Kansas. A vein has been struck, at a depth of 705 feet, 
which the excited citizens claim gives evidence of being the richest 
and thickest in the world. Owners of ranches in the vicinity who 
have been importing from Europe rock salt for their sheep at a 
cost of $20 per ton, are now discovering that they need not have 
sought so far away from home. That rock salt has hitherto only 
been found here in Louisiana and Virginia makes the discovery 
seem of great value. The region of country is that described in 
Mrs. Rollins’s ‘ Story of a Ranch,’ and may furnish the material for 
an exciting sequel to the original book. 
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MR. STEVENSON sailed for the United States with the intention 
of remaining here for some time—a long time, possibly. The 
voyage seemed to do him so much good, however, that on the way 
over he resolved to linger in America but a short while, and then 
take ship for Japan. Almost the first letter he received after 
landing—a letter written after he left England, but before he 
decided upon this change of plan—contained a reference to his 
proposed trip to Japan! I refer this circumstance, with all respect, 
to the Society for Psychical Research,. Speaking of Mr. Steven- 
son, I am told that the cash receipts on the opening night of ‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ were almost unprecedented in the history of 
first nights at the Madison Square. Yet the impression still pre- 
vails that literature and stage-literature have autho in common. 





THERE is no successful story that the wide-awake playwright 
will not dramatize, no matter how little it lends itself to dramatic 
treatment. One would think that it was impossible to make a play 
out of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ but Mr. Sullivan thought differ- 
ently, and he was right. I should just as soon have attempted a 
dramatization of Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty’ or Mal- 
lock’s ‘ New Republic,’ as of Mr. Stevenson’s wonderful psycho- 
logical study—which only shows: how easy it is to be mistaken. 
Nor would I have thought of adapting Mr. Stockton’s original tale, 
‘The Lady, or the Tiger?’ for stage purposes. Mr. Sydney Ros- 
enfeld, however, has taken it as the text of the libretto of a 
comic opera, which Col. McCaull will produce at an early date, 
and Mr. Stockton has read the libretto and declared himself well 

leased with it. I must say that I am curious to see what Mr. 

osenfeld has done with his scant material. There was some talk 
once of making a play out of ‘The Late Mrs. Null,’ but I imagine 
that has been given up. ‘The Breadwinners’ is the only great 
popaies success I know of that did not entice the dramatist. I 

ave heard it given as a reason for this, that the character of Maud 
Matchin, the heroine, was too unpleasant for stage representation. 
An audience must sympathize with the heroine of a play, and there 
was nothing sympathetic about Maud, though she was not as 
bad a woman as many stage heroines who have been wept over by 
generations of theatre-goers. 





‘ LOOKING through Moore’s Life of Byron,’ writes a correspond- 
ent in Washington, ‘I noticed a curious slip-of Byron’s pen or the 
yenter » type. The poet writes from “ Montenero, near Leghorn,” 

ay 26, 1822: “ Goéthe, I am told, is my professed patron and 

rotector. At Leipsic, this year, the highest prize was proposed 

or a translation of two Cantos of ‘ Childe Harold.’ I am not sure 

| that this was at Leipsic, but Mr. Rowcroft was my.authority—a 

aoe German scholar (a young American) and an acquaintance of 

the’s.” George Bancroft, doubtless, was the “ young Ameri- 
can” referred to.’ 





»_ A NEw YorK photographer prints a circular containing eight 
, aaguepions to Sitters’ and the following valuable advice ‘To the 
es’: 


When a Lady sitting, for a picture, would co her mouth to a 
bland and serene character, she should, just before entering the room, 
say, ‘Bosom,’ and keep the expression into which the mouth subsides 
until the desired effect in the camera is evident. If, on the other hand, 
she wishes to assume a distinguished and somewhat noble bearing not 
suggestive of sweetness, she should say ‘ Brush,’ the result of which is 
infallible. If she wishes to make her mouth look small, she must. say 
*Flip,’ but if the mouth be already too small and needs enlarging, she 
must say ‘Cabbage.’ If she wishes to look mournful, she must say 
“Kerchunk,’ if resigned, she must forcibly ejaculate ‘S’cat.’ Ladies 
when having their photographs taken may observe these rules with some 
advantage to their appearance. 





EVERY editor knows what an abomination a rolled manuscript 
is. When he finds one on his desk, he lays it aside to be opened 
‘some other time,’ and finally;when the evil day can no longer be 
postponed, he takes it up with a scowl on his brow and begins to 
pick off the wrapper with the point of his office-shears. Ten to 
one the shears slip and cut into the manuscript; but he doesn’t 
care, for he loathes the thing by this time, and would as lief it 
eo, by the shears as not. At last the wrapper comes off, and 

€ tries to read what is written; but he no sooner gets it spread 
out before his eyes, than it curls up with a snap. So he is obliged 
to hold it down with weights, and as each page is read, the weights 
have to be removed and replaced. By the time the last page is 
reached, he is in such a frame of mind that unless the author has 
— strong indications of genius, his first impulse is to roll the 
MS, up in a tighter roll and send it back without thanks. I don’t 
believe there is an editor living who has not. suffered from this 
annoyance, but I know of but one who has taken the bull by the 
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horns—and thrown it. This is the editor of a monthly journal 
called Good Cheer, published in Greenfield, Mass. In the lines of 
instruction to literary ee printed at the top of the editorial 
page, occur these awful words in italics, Rolled MSS, will be 
burned unopened.’ In how many editorial hearts this sentiment 
will find an echo.! But how few will have the courage of the editor 
of Good Cheer /—who, by the way, is a lady. 





The Profession of Letters.* 
(Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


BUT, setting politics, and for reasons already suggested, religiom 
aside, there are many other subjects capable of treatment to which 
it seems to me somewhat arbitrary to refuse the name of Literature 
because it is published in a quarterly or monthly magazine. I 
grant you that often, too often, what you will read in such journals. 
does not deserve that name; but that is not due to the inevitable 
laws of its manufacture. Not to mention the great essayists of the 
last century, consider how many famous names in Literature have 
within this century of ours worked in this way—Scott and Southey, 
Hazlitt and Lamb, Coleridge and De Quincey, Carlyle and Mac- 
aulay, Thackeray and Dickens—if we take living names, which it. 
is, I think, always best not to do where it can be avoided, the list of 
course could be immensely increased: shall we refuse the name of 
Literature to the work these men did for the reviews? I do not say 
that you will begin your career with an essay on Milton for Zhe 
Edinburgh Review ; or an essay on Roast Pig for—what magazine 
shall we say? Macmiilan’s?—no doubt they would not be’so 
to have it; or an essay on Johnson—there is Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s- 
admirable new edition of the immortal Bozzy for you to lay your 
hand on. But I do say that I think you may try the wings of your 
young ambition in these spheres without necessarily discreditin 
your high views of a literary life. Pray do not overlook the wor 
necessarily. 

On the other side there is this to be said: these regions are very 
full. Old and young, the air is full of the rustle of their quills. We 
will not discuss the angry and so fruitless question whether the 
men of the former days were better than these. 
Let others hail the rising sun ; 
I bow to that whose course is run. 
An old fellow, whose own course is nearing the end, may say so- 
much without offence ; but, if he would close his days in peace, he 
will say no more. That such a plethora of geniuses at present 
swarms on our English earth as a rapturous young gentleman has 
lately maintained, | should for my part hesitate to assert; but pos- 
sibly my hesitation is only due to my unfortunate ignorance of some 
nine-tenths of the heroes there immortalized. Let us not laugh at 
this young gentleman, but remember, 
There is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 

However this may be, there can at least be no question that there: 
is an immense amount of writing nowadays, on all subjects and 
among all conditions of men, including women, and: the average 
quality of this writing is surprisingly good. This is probably the 
case in other industries than the penman’s; but of these it is not 
for me to speak. The most rigid upholder of the old order will 
hardly refuse my point so far as Literature is concerned. Nor is. 
it surprising that this should be so. I may (as an old man) be 

ermitted to doubt whether the great spread of education our age 
as seen has not somewhat lowered the standard of what in my 
time was meant by what you now call culture. ButI cannot doubt 
that there are a far greater number of people existing now who- 
know something about many things, and can turn that knowledge 
to account, than were in the world when I was young. There are 
many more people in search of a livelihood, women-folk especially ;. 
and, as I have already pointed out to you, the pen is an instrument 
that can be employed for that purpose by many who would bé 
physically or financially incapacitated from pursuing other voca- 
tions. The Church, the Army, the Government Services, Law,. 
Commerce: these require a regular training, and generally speak- 
ing, some share of that fatal obstacle to so many great designs,. 
known as Capital. But the profession of Literature, as now prac-- 
tised, needs nothing. Pen, ink, and paper (a dictionary and a book 
of quotations are useful, but not essential), and there you are— 
equipped for service in the noble army of Letters. I do not say 
this is my view; but it would appear to be the popular one. Of 
course, too, the pen’s sphere of exercise has immensely widened. 
The number of journals of all kinds and the number of publishers. 
(also of all kinds), have greatly increased within the last genera 
tion: the reading public (a curious quantity that entirely baffles me) 

* Continued from September 10, and cencluded. 
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bea greatly increased : the number of people who share Miss Rosa 
Dartle’s burning thirst for information has greatly increased. 
What wonder that the, number of writers has so mightily grown; 
and is growing every day ? ; 
How far you .are_ prepared to take your place in this busy bust- 
ling throng, I cannot yet tell. . But I wish you to understand that 
you will find hundreds of men, ay, and of women too, at the system 
of whose education, if you knew it, you would doubtless turn up 
your classical nose, finding a market for their wares for which you 
may search in vain. In this hot race for existence, wherg all man- 
ner of devils are in wait for the hindmost, the first comer will be first 
served. Think how many have started before you! I wish you 
also to. understand that the excellence of your work will not inevita- 
bly find yow either an editor or a public. You have, so far as your 
letters enable me to judge, among your other studies not neglected 
the art of English composition. But, as an old friend of mine used 
to say (a signal instance, by the way, he was of a man whom fate 
or free-will has compelled to give up to Journalism what was meant 
for Literature), ‘It is no use printing in capitals if you have no ink.’ 
What avails it to build up a pretty house of words if you have no 
thought to put inside it? Moreover, these pretty houses are as 
common as ‘ Queen Anne’ villas and ‘ Chippendale’ furniture. A 
Style (mark the use of the indefinite article) is so common now, 
that, for all:the outcries it raised, it is impossible to deny the truth 
of that-much-abused American saying, that no one now cared what 
ou said, but how you said it. A style (indefinite article as before) 
is the easiest thing in the world to get, and there are as many ways 
of getting it as of ‘getting’ religion. It is as easy to deface the 
English language as to deface an old church. Human intelligence 
is bounded; but to human folly there is no limit. Do not, then, 
imagine that you will succeed by the particular elegance of your 
writing alone. There will be rivals all round’ you to out-Herod 
you at this game ; or your choicest epithets and most nicely balanced 
— may be tossed into the waste-paper basket to make room 
or 
Some stupendous 
And tremendous (Heaven defend-us !) 
Monstr’—inform’—ingens—-horrend—ous 
Demoniaco—Seraphic, . 
Penman’s latest piece of graphic. 
Literature, Y pee must always remember, is in the eyes of nearly all 
editors, and must be, before all things a commercial speculation. 
They are not the patrons but the clients of the public taste; and 
the dictates of that taste, though they may sigh as critics, they must 
as editors bigg f 
_ You may think all this rather tends to contradict my earlier 
words that the average quality of current writing is surprising! 
Not so; but it is my chief desire to guard you from all 
misconceptions and disillusions, and I am therefore be design play- 
ing the part of the Devil’s Advocate. There is a great deal. of 
foolish writing (and of writing, I am sorry to say, worse than fool- 
ish) which finds its market, and must be counted in the balance 
against you. But there is also a great deal of sound, honest, intel- 
ligent journeyman work done, and with this also you will have to 
account. Two causes contribute to this. In the first place many 
men are now to be found in this division of the great literary army 
who a generation or two ago would have employed their talents 
in other ways. The spread of popular education has enlisted, for 
example, many men who have made themselves masters of some 
special branch of study: in former times they would probably have 
left some lasting monument of their labors as a legacy to posterity ; 
but the claims of the present are too exacting,—they break their 
solid building into pieces and give them, to borrow a phrase from 
Goethe, to the pocket-books. Then comes a second race. These 
myriad hand-books, epitomes, primers—all the little books, in 
short, over which your friend Will Waterproof shed his vinous 
tears, have enabled numbers to assume at least the virtue of knowl- 
edge. The erudition our forefathers amassed through the long 
rocess of laborious days can now, for all practical purposes and 
in all sufficient quantities, be acquired in even less than the thirty 
lessons in which an ingenious Frenchman (whose name I regret to 
have forgotten) once proposed to teach poetry. The labor of a 
life-time has become the plaything of an hour. Young ladies will 
explain the principles of Greek Art or the intricacies of Scriptural 
Chronology : young gentlemen will popularize the profoundest dis- 
coveries of Science or the divinest peradventures of Philosophy ; 
and all this shall be done with a fluency and precision that sets 
my poor old-fashioned brain whirling. Do not think I am sneering 
at these ‘young light-hearted masters’ of modern wisdom. Far 
from it: my admiration vies with my astonishment as I read. 
Among such competitors, then,.you propose to take your place. 
And bear this also in mind: the popular dislike for anonymous 
writing (a wise dislike in reason, but too often only idle curiosity 
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on one’ side and an ignoble vanity on the other) makes an unknowm 


writer's condition much ‘harder than it ‘was. Formerly he took his 
place (if he were lucky enough to tind it) among his elders and his- 
betters to be judged on the merits of his work. But now the hasty 
public, who devours its literature standing on one leg, will-not read 
an article to see:if it be good: they turn to the list of names to see 
if there: be anything worth wasting their scanty leisure on: Now 
my boy; bear a name you have no reason to be ashamed of}: 

t it is not yet: one ‘with which these editorial sportsmen would 
choose to ‘fish St. Grubby’s brook.’ 

It will be plain to you then that literature thus practised is a very” 
different thing from the high ideal you have formed. For this rea- 
son I should hesitate to recommend any young man with high 
resolves and romantic aspirations'to adopt Literature as a liveli+ 
hood. Successful he may be in the end; but he will only reath 
success through a thorny hedge of hopes deferred and illusions. 
scattered; and life must ever be so full of disappointments: that I 
am loth to let any advice of mine add to their list. Walter Scott's 
saying is truer now than it was even in his day: I do not feel sure: 
that Literature is a good stick: I am very sure that it is a bad 
crutch. If you have fixed to stand by your decision you must 
choose for your crutch some other wood Fa the laurel. For the 
heaven-born genius there is always room; but it will save you from 
many troubles if you can manage to doubt that you are a genius- 
until you have proved yourself one. My good friend Jack Massing~ 
bird (you like his novels, I know), who has for many years rejected? 
my contributions with unswerving consistency, always assures me 
that Literature (by which he seems to mean everything but fiction) 
does not pay ; and certainly he gives the most practical adherence 
to his own creed. He is right, I think, to this éxtent, that pure 
Literature does not pay, unless weighted with a name that is good 
in the market. No man nowadays will wake to find himself famous- 
over whose head fame has not been bent like a tester over-night. 
Industrious friends may indeed puff an unknown writer into sud>- 
den notoriety ; but those early monuments are not enduring. ‘Take 
a typical instance : if the young Macaulay were to bounce ‘like a bur-- 
nished fly in pride of May’ upon the world to-morrow morning with 
his essay on Milton, he would not find his breakfast-table covered 
with invitations from all the best houses in London ; nor is it pos-- 
sible to conceive Mr. Spurgeon, let us say, lying on the floor to verify” 
with dictionary and grammar the parallel between the author of 
the ‘ Divine Comedy’ and the author of ‘Paradise Lost.’ There 
are not perhaps many Macaulays writing just now; but there are a 
| Arar many writers who satisfy the public taste quite as well as 

acaulay would now, or in his day did. The reading public, as 
you so often hear, and as I have myself reminded you, has enor- 
mously increased in these latter days: so has the electoral suffrage, 
I will not insult your intelligence by pushing my parallel further. 

And now, I think that I have done. It is but little that I have 
done, but I told you that my service could be but negative. My 
observations have perhaps béen somewhat vague ; but you will re- 
member that my knowledge of your qualifications for the profession: 
you wish to adopt is necessarily also somewhat vague. Let me 
trust that the bearings of these observations may have at least 
something of the merit of Jack Bunsby’s. I shall conclude with 
two practical pieces of wisdom,—and they may go by this name,. 
for they are not mine. This is one, written by Dr. Arnold toa 
lad at Oxford : ‘Consider that a young man has no means of be- 
coming independent of the society about him. If you wish to ex- 
ercise influence hereafter, begin by distinguishing yourself in the 
regular way, not by seeming to prefer a separate way, of your own.” 
The other is a reflection made by Macaulay, if my memory serves: 
me, in his journal, on a proposed Guild of Literature and Art, or 
some similar association. ‘The less,’ he wrote, ‘ that we literary 
men see of each other, I think the better.’ This may strike you as- 
a hard saying; but all, or nearly all literary men (and this applies 
to all artists) have two natures : they have the common heritage of 
human nature, and they have besides the particular nature of their 
class. Among them it has been my fortune to meet with some of 
the best specimens of the former I have ever known : the latter is 
very earthly and not seldom very devilish. And so, my boy, your 
affectionate uncle bids you good-by now, and good luck always. 





Current Criticism 


THE PERILS OF PHONETIC SPELLING.—Some simple phonetic 
artifice might defend your [Scottish] verses from barbarous mis- 
handling, and yet not injure any vested interest. So it seems at 
first ; but there are rocks ahead. Thus, if 1 wish the diphthong ou 
to have its proper value, 1 may write vor instead of our ; many 
have done so and lived, and the pillars of the universe remained un-- 
shaken. But if I did so, and came presently to doun, which is the: 


classical Scots spelling of the English down, I should begin to feel 
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vaineasy ; and if I went on a little farther, and came to a classical 
‘Scots word, like stour or dour or clour, 1 should know precisely 
where I was—that is to say, that I was out of sight of land on 
“those high seas of spelling reform in which so many strong swim- 
mers have toiled vainly. To some the situation is exhilarating; as 
for me, I give one bubbling cry and sink. The compromise at 
which I have arrived is indefensible, and I have no thought of try- 
‘ing to defend it. As I have stuck for the most part to the proper 
:spelling, I append a table of some common vowel sounds which no 
one need consult: and just to prove that I belong to my age and 
have in me the stuff of a reformer, I have used modification marks 
throughout. Thus I can tell myself, not without pride, that I have 
added a fresh stumbling-block for English readers, and to a page of 
print in my native tongue, have lent a new uncouthness.—A&. Z. 
Stevenson, in ‘ Underwoods,’ 





DISAPPEARANCE OF THE HOOSIER.—The literary critic of the 
Boston Advertiser makes the curious comment upon Maurice 
“Thompson’s novel, ‘A Banker of Bankersville,’ that, while the 
scene of the story is laid in Indiana, the people described ‘ are not 
Hoosiers at all, and have nothing in common with the typical In- 
‘dianian.’ The typical Hoosier to whom allusion is made is, it may 
ibe supposed, the man in jeans trousers, blue shirt, and slouch hat, 
who speaks an uncouth language and has figured for many years as 
a favorite character for dialect writers. Considering the promi- 
nence which the popularity of this peculiar literature has given him, 
it is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that strangers to the West 
have accepted this remarkable being as a sample of the best that 
Indiana can produce. Asa matter of fact, he is not a representa- 
tive Indianian at all. The traveller may go about the State for 
many days, and encounter few persons who would answer to the 
description of the ‘ Hoosier ’ celebrated by writers who are seeking 
after effect rather than accuracy of portraiture. There will be 
found plenty of men and women whose dress does not conform to 
the latest New York fashions, and whose manner of speech varies 
from the standard vernacular, but the same is true of any region. 
There is, indeed, no distinctive Hoosier dialect. Many persons, 
especially in the southern counties of the State, use some of the 
words and expressions put into their mouth by the humorous 
chroniclers, but these terms are not peculiar to Indiana. They are 
in general use in the South, both among negroes and uncultured 
whites.—/ndianapolis Journal. 





COLUMBUS’s DISCOVERY BELITTLED.—To the peoples of both 
Americas, the discovery of the Genoese sailor of fortune is un- 
doubtedly the greatest event in history ; but in the history of man- 
kind, the famous voyage of the ‘Santa Maria,’ the ‘Pinta,’ and the 
“Nifia’ holds a comparatively subordinate place. America has 
added the potato—a gift of doubtful value—and maize to the food of 
man, tobacco to his comforts, and cinchona bark and its alkaloids 
to the list of its remedies. The New World has further afforded 
a boundless field of enterprise and a to the Aryan race, 
especially to the Teutonic branches, and furnished unequal oppor- 
tunities to mankind of political experimentation, upon a vast scale, 
and under conditions infinitely less trammelled than ever the world 
thad witnessed before or is likely to witness again. But the Old 
World owes nothing to such civilization as pre-historic America 

ossessed, and it may be doubted whether the course of European 

istory has in reality been much influenced by the happy stumbling 
of Fifteenth Century navigators upon two great continents in their 
searchings after Japan and the land of the Great Cham. Even the 
political opportunities involved in the discovery have proved but 
moderately fruitful results, and it is still on the stage of the Old 
World that the great social and political problems of humanity 
must be worked out.— Zhe Spectator. 





‘CAVIARE TO THE GENERAL. —However little sympathy one 
may feel with the object they have in view, it is impossible not to 
admire the perseverance shown by the Walt Whitmanites in push- 
ing their bard into popularity. What they lack in numbers they 
icertainly make up in energy. They are indefatigable in warning 
us that, if we would find poetical salvation, it is in Walt Whitman 
‘we must seek it; all ther poetry being—as the prophet himself 
would say—played out. In fact, if he was a patent pill, or an 
aerated water, or an omnipotent soap, they could scarcely be more 
persistent in calling attention to his virtues and keeping him before 
the public eye. And yet the public does not seem to take. It 
doses itself with pills, deluges itself with mineral waters, and lives 
in lather (or else there is a reckless waste of advertisements) ; but 
somehow it will not take to Walt Whitman. A convert may be 
made now and then, and the accession announced as promptly as 
when. Mr. Vincent Crummles came running back to say that ‘ an- 
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other man had come into the pit.’ But still the circle of believers 
remains small and select. [Whitman’s prose] is entirely 
free from the peculiarities which have been found objectionable in 
Whitman’s poetry, and shows in a much er light the hearty 
love and close observation of nature of which there are signs here 
and there in his earlier writings; and it is, moreover, written 
throughout in vigorous, unaffected, picturesque English, with, it is 
true, a liberal sprinkling of Americanisms (which, however, give 
life and local color), but no recrudescence of that vile jargon which 
seems to Pave a charm for admirers of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’— The 
St. James's Gazette. 





THE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD.—The following infor- 
mation is often inquired for, and as it may be useful in many cases 
for reference we have compiled a table of the largest cities of the 
world, with their populations as stated by the latest authorities. 
In the absence of any official census the Chinese cities have simply 
to be estimated, and of course must be accepted as an approximate 
calculation only. We have not given any city whose population is 
below half a million, though there are many we could enumerate 
which closely approach that figure. 


London, England, 3,955,819 St.Petersburg, Russia, 766,964 


Paris, France, . 2,269,023 Calcutta, India, . . 766,298 
Canton, China, . 1,500,000 Vienna, Austria,. . 720,105 
New York, N. Y., 1,400,000 Chicago, Ill, . . . 715,000 


Aitchi, Japan, . 


1,332,050 Constantinople, Turkey, 700,000 
Berlin, Prussia, 


1,122,330 Foo-choo, China, . 630,000 


Changchoofoo, China, 1,000,000 Moscow, Russia, . 611,974 
Sian, China, . . . 1,000,000 Hang-chow-foo, China, 600,000 
Tschautchau-fu,China, 1,000,000 Hankow, China,. . 600,000 
Tokio, Japan,. . . 987,887 Liverpool, England, 573,000 
Sartama, Japan, . . 962,717 Glasgow, Scotland,. 514,048 
Tien-tsin, China, . 950,000 Pekalonga, Java,. . 505,204 
Philadelphia, Pa, . 850,000 Madrid, Spain, . . 500,900 
Hang-tcheon, China, 800,000 Bangkok, Siam, . . 500,000 
Pekin, China,. . . 800,000 King-te-chiang,China, 500,000 
Tschingtu-fu, China, 800,000 St. Louis, Mo., + 500,000 
Woo-chang, China, . 800,000 Tat-seen-loy, China, 00,000 
Brooklyn, N.Y... . 771,000 The Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE LONDON TIMES’S EXPLORING EXPEDITION.—The energy 
and enterprise of the 7zmes are positively astounding. On Monday 
last that journal announced in a lengthy leader that it had decided 
to send a pioneer on a voyage of discovery, which will throw the 
exploits of Capt. Cook, Mungo Park and Livingstone into the shade. 
The explorer will forward to the Zzmes letters describing his trip 
to the United States— one of the most wonderful experiences that 
can happen to any man.’ My breath is positively taken away when 
I think what a new world is, thanks to the 7zmes, about to be 
thrown open to ourgaze. The explorer has, it would seem, already 
reached the mysterious town of New York, and I learn with the 
deepest interest that it is provided with an unrivalled harborage and ° 
means of water transport ; that it has long since covered the whole 
of Manhattan Island, and has spread out into other cities on either 
side of its two rivers; that its centre is to be found in Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, and that while the former is all noise. restless- 
ness and money-making, in the latter every ambitious New Yorker 
hopes to live. Thankful, indeed, ought the inhabitants of this 
island to be to the 7zmes for bringing home to our hearths these 
surprising and hitherto unknown facts. I can hardly pursue my 
ordinary avocations, so eager am I to read an account of the fur- 
ther discoveries which are announced. The stupendous energy of 
this great journal will remove the veil which now enshrouds New- 
port, Saratoga and the Western cities, with the country which in- 
tervenes between them. When the hardy pioneer, who is intrusted 
with this dangerous and novel service, returns to us, I would sug- 
gest Fleet Street, Manchester, Bnghton, Ramsgate and Epping 
Forest as affording opportunities for further voyages of discovery. 
—Mr. Labouchere, in New York World. 





Notes 


Mr. STEDMAN’S ‘ Victorian Poets,’ of which a new and enlarged 
edition has been prepared, is passing through the Riverside Press, 
and will be issued next month by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Stedman-Hutchinson ‘ Library of American Literature’ will also 
appear this fall. Mr. Whittier has been Mr. Stedman’s guest at 
New Castle, N. H., this summer; and Mr. Parkman, the historian, 
has bought an island in the harbor near Kelp Rock, the poet’s 
home, with the intention of building upon it. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will soon publish a new work b 
Prof. Max Miiller, ‘The Science of Thought ;” an illustrated wor 
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by Samuel Adams Drake on ‘The Making of the Great West;’ 
and a new edition of Stanley’s ‘ How I Found Livingstone.’ 

—‘ The Dusantes,’ Mr. Stockton’s sequel to ‘Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine,’ will begin in the December Century, and run 
through three numbers. Mrs. Burnett will contribute a short serial 
to the coming volume of St. Nicholas. Joel Chandler Harris, John 
Burroughs, Frank Stockton, Prof. Boyesen, J. T. Trowbridge, Col. 
Richard M. Johnstone and Miss Alcott will contribute serial and 
short stories to the magazine in 1888. 

—Mr. Elliott Cabot’s Memoir of Emerson, in two volumes, will 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, to-day. Mr. Cabot was 
Emerson's trusted literary adviser and literary executor, and his 
Memoir may be regarded as an authorized biography. He has had 
access to the letters and journals of Emerson, and will give generous 
extracts from them. A new portrait will accompany the book, of 
which there will be a library edition and one on large paper, limited 
to 500. The same firm issue at the same time.a new edition of 
‘The Old Garden and Other Poems,’ by Margaret F. Deland, which 
was published last fall and sold out before the holidays. It con- 
tains a number of additional poems. 

—The American Magazine is hereafter to be issued from 749 
Broadway—three doors above THE CRITIC office. Maurice 
Thompson has written for the October number a poem presenting 
an address by an ‘ ex-Rebel’ to the G. A. R. 

—Mr. Peter Bayne, author of ‘ Lessons from My Masters: Car- 
lyle, Tennyson and Ruskin,’ ‘The Chief Actors in the Puritan 
Revolution,’ and other books, has written a popular Life of Luther 
which is issued this week by Cassell & Co., in two volumes of 
about 500 pages each. The work has been in preparation for 
several years. 

—The volume of Tolstoi translations, to be published in a few 
days by T. Y. Crowell & Co. under the title ‘The Invaders,’ will 
contain ‘ Polikouchka’ and ‘The Snow-storm.’ Still another vol- 
ume of Count Tolstoi’s early short stories is announced for imme- 
diate publication. ‘ 

—‘ Men, Places and Things,’ by Dr. Wm. Matthews, author of 
various popular books of a practical character, is announced by S. 
C. Griggs & Co. 7 in October the same house will issue 
Hegel's ‘ Philosophy of the State and of myer by Prof. Geo. S. 
Morris—the sixth volume in Morris’s Series of German Philosophi- 
cal Classics. 

—M. Georges Maurice Guiffrey, who translated Thackeray’s 
‘Book of Snobs’ into French, and had been a member of the Sen- 
ate since 1879 has just died at the age of sixty. 

—James Pott & Co. make the following, among other announce- 
ments of fall books: ‘The Holy Land and the Bible,’ by Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie (November 1); and ‘Unfinished Worlds: A 
Study in Astronomy,’ by S. H. Parkes, and ‘Books Which Have 
Influenced Me,’ by Archdeacon Farrar and others (October 1). 
They have now ready a new series of Dr. Liddon’s sermons; ‘ The 
Bible and the Age,’ by Cuthbert Collingwood ; the first translation 
of Lapide’s Commentary on the Gospels; and ‘Fragmentary 
Records of Jesus of Nazareth from the Letters of a Contemporary,’ 
by Rev. F.R. Wynne. They will also issue shortly ‘Christendom : 
Ecclesiastical and Political, from Constantine to the Reformation,’ 
by Dr. John H. Egar. 

—Ginn & Co. report as ready for the press the Satires of Horace, 
edited by Prof. Greenough of Harvard—the first volume in their 
College Series of Latin Authors. The Epistles, which will be 
issued in a few months, will be bound up with the Satires in a 
single volume. 

—Mr. Finck, author of ‘Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,’ 
has had an opportunity during the past summer of pursuing his 
special studies in the Yosemite Valley and Alaska. 


—A correspondent sends us the following oddities from the in- 
dex to one of the leading American monthlies :—‘ Jury System be 
retained? Shall the, 102, George’s Economic Theories, Henry, 15. 
Andover Organizing? Is, 327. Passes and the Public. Railway, 
392. Penalty. The infliction of the Death, 503. Revised Version 
Has Failed. Why the, 353. Romanizing? Is Andover, 327.’ 

—An English version of ‘Jeremias Gotthelf’s famous story of 
Swiss Life, ‘Uli Der Knicht,’ will shortly appear under the imprint 
of T. Y. Crowell & Co. Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is the translator, 

—The Lincoln history in 7he Century will deal during the com- 
ing year with the political and military history of the early period 
of the War. The War series, so far as it relates to the descri 
tions of campaigns and battles by distinguished generals, will 
virtually close with the November number. Future papers on this 
subject will be of a general, or at least untechnical, sort. 


—Sir Charles Young, author of a number of plays, and manager 
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of a theatre of his own, died suddenly last Sunday night. His most- 


successful drama was ‘ oe the Penman,’ which Mr. Palmer’s com— 
pany is now playing in Boston. He had a new play nearly ready. 

—The Pall Mall's reviewer of ‘ Underwoods’ says: ‘ With this. 
book, Mr. Stevenson enrols himself among our serious verse- 
writers. What station may ultimately be assigned to him, who 
can tell? One thing, however, is certain: be it high or low, con- 
spicuous or obscure, his place in poetry, as in literature at large,. 
will be a place = ee Other men can do greater things than he,. 
things loftier and more splendid, both in prose and verse ; but just. 
what he does no one else can do. As a prose-writer, as a tale- 
teller, and now as a poet, he stands alone.’ 


‘Paul and Virginia,’ illustrated by Leloir, will be published this- 
month by Messrs. Routledge, who announce also an illustrated. 
‘ Masterman Ready’ among their Dollar Classics. 

—Lee & Shepard will soon publish ‘Meadow Melodies,’ by 
Charles F. Gerry, of Sudbury, Mass. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish next month a volume of 
Poems by George MacDonald, selected from the four English vol— 
umes of his poetry, and from his novels. 


—George Meredith, the novelist, is thus described by Mrs. Moul-- 
ton in the Boston Herald : 

Meredith, also, is a handsome man, I should think he was between 
fifty and sixty. He has iron-gray hair and a most expressive and inter- 
esting face. He quite realized my Sor ago ideal of what he ought 
to be. He is large and tolerant of nature, genial and unaffected, and, 
to the last degree, witty and brilliant in conversation. I asked him if 
he had found ‘ The Egoist’ in actual life and had really been acquainted 
with him. He said he had known him well, and that the real man was. 
just as sure of his claim on the world’s interest, just as amazed when any 
one failed to share the enthusiasm of his self-worship, as was the charac- 
ter so vividly portrayed in that very remarkable novel. There is nothing- 
languid or dilettant about George Meredith. He has great charm of 
manner and a beguiling air of interest in everything you say to him, 
which is the subtlest of compliments. Like several other great novelists, 
his most passionate attachment is, I think, to his verses. 

—‘ The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, with an Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Dramatic Writing in Scotland,’ by James C, 
Dibdin, is in preparation at 4 Duncan Street, Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh. The author says that its connection with the history 
of the London Stage ‘is most intimate.’ ‘On no provincial stage,’ 
he adds, ‘have so many incidents of importance in the history of the 
drama occurred as on that of Edinburgh.’ 

—Mr. Van der Stucken’s Festival of American Composers, will 
take the form of five concerts, to be given at Chickering Hall on 
Nov. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. The composers to be represented are 
J. K. Paine, Dudley Buck, E. Guiraud,.G. E. Whiting, E. Thayer, 
S. P. Warren, Wm. Mason, F. Dewey, Wm. H. Sherwood, Edg. S. 
Kelley, Edm. Mattoon, Edw. B. Perry, W. H. Dayas, Wm. Gil- 
christ, G. Templeton Strong, A. Whiting, E. A. Macdowell, Arth. 
Bird, H. R. Shelley, G. Chadwick, J. Beck, Arth. Foote, Henry H-~ 
Huss, G. Bristow, F. G. Gleason, and H. W. Parker. 


—Washington has been selected by a majority of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United States as the site of the 
proposed Catholic University. The plans for the buildings were 
adopted last week, and it was resolved to begin work this fall. 
Bishop Keane, of Richmond was elected as rector of the Univer- 
sity, and a Building Committee, consisting of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, Bishop Keane and Thomas Waggaman, was appointed. 
The Collecting Committee includes all the Archbishops and 
Bishops in the United States. About $8,000,000 will be required 
to establish the University. Of that amount about $700,000 has: 
been secured, including $300,000 given by Miss Caldwell. The 
Theological Department, the first to be opened, will be under the 
charge of the Order of St. Sulpice. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue to-day (Saturday) Miss Phelps’s: 
‘The Gates Between ;’ Prof. Tyler’s ‘ Patrick Henry ;’ and a fire- 
side edition of Hawthorne’s Works, to be sold only in sets. 

—Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis, of Boston, a ‘Dutch American” 
especially noted as an authority on Japanese history and life, writes 
to the Boston Journal to protest against the second 7 in ‘The 
Dominie’s Daughter,’ a play recently brought out in that city. 
Dominie may be good Scottish for school-master ; but ‘ the original 
records of all the churches of the Hollanders and their descendants 
know only Domine.’ 

—The Gotham Art Students’ season will extend from Oct. 3 to 
May 26. The instructors this year are H. Siddons Mowbray, B. 
me Fitz, F. W. Freer and Fred. Moynihan. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette fills half a page with extracts from a 
a recent communication in these columns on ‘ Newspaper Syndi- 
cates.’ 
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—Miss Elizabeth Peabody is quoted as having said recently of 
‘Hawthorne’s famous estimate of ret Fuller, printed in Julian 
‘Hawthorne’s biography : 

Of course Hawthorne wrote it, -but he never meant it in the world. 
It.was one of his comparisons, not a decided opinion. He hadn't faith 
‘in opinions as such. He believed that every thought and impression 
must be looked at on all sides to get its artistic and spiritual unity. I 
remember that Hawthorne said to me once: ‘ Never print anything you 
haye written until you have read it over in many moods of mind. When 
I write anything that I know or suspect is morbid, I feel as though I had 
told a lie.’ 

—The Paris Gawu/ozs is publishing the reminiscences of Leopold 
-von Sacher-Masoch, one of the few German novelists to whom the 
Revue des Deux Mondes opens its columns. He says that he is 
not a Jew, but a Catholic of Spanish descent, and that a learned 
Orientalist once gave him seventy Arabic roots for his name. 

—The translator of Count Tolstoi’s ‘ My Confession,’ published 
‘by Crowell & Co., is Miss Hapgood, whose name was by accident 
omitted from the title-page. The work is too well done for her to 
‘lose the credit of it. 


—By the ratification of the Berne International Copyright conven- 
tion, a copyright obtained in Canada will henceforth be recognized 
throughout almost the whole civilized world—except the United 
States. Similar copyrights obtained in other countries will be 
recognized in the Dominion. 


—In addition to the news of the day, the Boston Pos¢ of Thurs- 
day prints twelve pages of original contributions relating to the 
‘Constitutional Centennial. Many eminent New Englanders take 
part in this newspaper celebration of the event. 

—Wells College, Aurora, opens this week with full numbers, and 
more applicants than can be received. 

—Mr. G. H. Wilson’s ‘Musical Year-Book’ contains, not fifty- 
‘six pages, but ninety-one. 

—Mr. George R. Sims, author of many successful plays and the 
ballad ‘Ostler Joe,’ has written a play for Mrs. J. B. Potter, in 
which that lady will probably appear first in America. 


—Prof. Robert Ridgway’s ‘Manual of North American Birds,’ 
-with numerous full-page plates and a portrait of the late Prof. S. 
F. Baird, will be issued at once by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

—Messrs. Routledge issue this month ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ with 
illustrations by Maurice Leloir; and the ‘Cotillion Almanac for 
1888. 

—A German Grammar, based on that of Prof. Meissner of 
Glows College, Belfast, by Prof. Edward S. Joynes of South Car- 
olina College, has just been published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

—Miss Guiney will contribute a translation from Dante’s ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ to the October Catholic Review. 


—‘ Kanada und Neufundland,’ by Ernest von Hesse-Wartegg, 
is announced for publication by Herder, of Freiburg, Germany. 
It will be fully illustrated. 


—Among Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s fall publications, not yet an- 
nounced or recently referred to in these columns, are: ‘Poems,’ 
by the late Edward Rowland Sill ; ‘ Bird-Talk,’ poems, by Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney ; ‘Early and Late Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary,’ 
not included in the Household Edition ; a handy edition of selected 
«Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances,’ by Robert Browning ; ares 
: ecnanlion’ decorated with colored leaves from the Acadian for- 
ests; Lowell’s ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’ with full-page illustrations and 
anew portrait ; Whittier’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ new Riverside Edition 
(four vols., with steel portraits) ; ‘Paul Patoff,’ by Marion Crawford ; 
‘Frontier Stories,’ by Bret Harte; ‘The Second Son,’ by Mrs. 
Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich ; ‘ Knitters in the Sun,’ short stories by 
‘Octave Thanet ;’ ‘The Works of George Peele,’ in Bullen’s Eng- 
lish Dramatists ; ‘ Wit, Wisdom, and Beauty of Shakspeare,’ selected 
by C. S. Ward; ‘The Fighting Veres,’ by Clements Markham ;: 
* Histo of Prussia during the — of Frederick the Great,’ by 
Prof. Herbert Tuttle of Cornell; ‘The French and English in 
North America (1689-1763),’ Vol. V.of Justin Winsor’s ‘ Narrative 
and Critical History of America ;’ ‘One Hundred Days in Europe,’ 
by Dr. Holmes ; ‘Memories of Coleorton,’ letters from Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and his sister, Southey, and Scott to Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont, edited by Prof. Wm Knight of St. Andrews; 
* Winter,’ from the journals of Thoreau ; ‘ Men and Letters,’ essays 
by Horace E. Scudder ; ‘ Henry H. Richardson and his Works,’ by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with thirty full-page views of the architect's 
buildings, a portrait, and minor sketches; ‘Life of Ormsby 
McKnight Mitchell,’ by his son, F. A. Mitchell ; ‘ Three Cruises of 

\ therBiales (a87p--80}/ by, o¥lexi! Apaisiz,\ins two Vols. ; nid “Roman 
Tihoayé tinas.pined1 8718)’ by PrdfaReddifo Lanviani; Director ofthe 


Roman Museum. ‘e9tno 
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The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 


No, 1291.—1. Will some reader kindly tel! me the earliest use in 
English of the adjective romantic? Ihave never met with it anterior 
to Addison. 2. May I suggest a reference to a Shakspearian Concord- 
ance, of which there is, apparently, no copy within a thousand miles of 
me. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. L. J. S. 


[2. We should recommend Bartlett’s ‘Shakspeare Phrase-Book,’ $3, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] , 





No. 1292.—Who is the author of the Memoir in the Poetical Works 
of Edgar Allan Poe, published by J. S. Redfield, 34 Beekman Street, 
1858? It is dated June, 1857, but nothing about the volume indicates 
who wrote it. The book is illustrated by Pickersgill, Tenniel, Birket 
Foster, Felix Darley, Cropsey, Duggan, Percival Skelton and A. M. 
Madot, under the superintendence of Joseph Cundall, 

FRANKLIN, PA, F. L. B. 

No. 1293.—In Mr. John Morley’s article on ‘The Study of Litera- 
ture’ is mentioned Frederic Harrison’s ‘The Choice of Books.” When 
was the book published, and at what price ? 

PERRONVILLE, BEDFORD Co., VA. S. F. A. 


[Macmillan & Co., New York, published the book two years or so ago. 
There is a paper-covered edition, costing fifty cents. ] 





No. 1294.—1, What is the best Dictionary of Literary Disguises ? 
2. How does George MacDonald write his name? The title-pages of 
his books have it ‘Macdonald,’ but I frequently see it printed ‘Mac 
Donald.’ 3. Is the authorship of ‘The Breadwinners’ known? 4. 
Who wrote the following books, published anonymously: ‘A Club of 
One,’ ‘ Only Caprice,’ ‘Tony Bulter,’ ‘Almost a Duchess,’ ‘ Farming 
for Boys,’ ‘ A Reverend Idol,’ ‘ A Demigod,’ and ‘ A Girl's Room’? 


[1. See new edition of Cushing’s ‘Initials and Pseudonyms,’ New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 2. A photograph at our elbow bears the 

et, preacher and novelist’s name, in autograph, spelt thus ‘George Mac 
Donald.’ He always writes it so. 3. The authorship of ‘ The Bread- 
winners’ is commonly attributed, though not with ‘authority,’ to Col. 
John Hay. Mr. E. P. Jackson, a teacher in the Boston Latin School, 
wrote ‘A Demigod.’] 


NoRTH CHELMSFORD, MAss. LIBRARIAN. 





No, 1295.—Is there any work on book-binding that will teach the 
rudiments of the art, from the preparation of the sheets to the lettering 
of the back and gilding of the edges? -Please give the title, also, of the 
best work upon fine book-binding. 


OmaHA, NEB. BIBLIO. 





No. 1296.—Permit me to enquire who was the author of.a book 
printed in London in 1752, styled ‘ The Enthusiasm of the Methodists 
and Papists Compared.’ He was evidently a great reader, but no friend 
to either of the sects. 


CLINTON, ILL. C. H. M. 


Publications Received 


REcEIPT of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work depends upon its interest and importance, Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 








Bayne, Peter. Martin Luther: The Man and His Work. 2 vols........ Cassell & Co. 
Bowne, B. P._ Philosophy of Theism.... .... .... te Mah le dik bs ib ied We Harper & Bros. 
Charnay, Désiré. The Ancient Cities of the New World. “Tr. by J. Gonino and 
Helen S. Comant...........  ssccrsccscccsccecccer cece veges Harper & Bros. 
Christian, Princess. Memoirs of Wilhelmine ......-....-...---seeee0s Harper & Bros. 
Cooper, S. Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land.............++.. Harper & Bros. 
Czeika. An Operetta in Profile. $1.00.............00+ .Boston : Ticknor & Co. 
Fales, E. L. ngs and ae, $1.00 ..... .. sees .:-St. Paul, Minn. 
Glisan, Prof. R. Two Years in Europe. $2.50..........0++-00 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Herbert, G; “The Temple. 106......0.. 000 ccsccceedcscccccensccccces Cassell & Co. 
Hugo, Victor. Les Misérables, Part 2. ....+.+s+s+s+ceseee vee Williams R. Jenkins. 
ackson, E,P, The Earth in Space. 35c....../..... «- Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
ones, Wm.H. Federal Taxes and State Expenses. $1.00.....G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
nudsen, C. W. A Primer for Use in Schools and Families. a 
y R South Norwalk: Golden Bros. 
Rolfe, Wm. J. The Minor Poems of John Milton................... Harper & Bros. 
ussell, W. J. A Book forthe Hammock. 206.........6 sesseccsees Harper & Bros. 





Stickney, A. M. Cicero’s Cato Maior et Laelius...........00+ sessees 
Stockton, F. R. The Bee-Man of Orn,etc. $1.25.......... 
Polstoi, L. N. What to Do? Tr. by I. F. Ha $x.25.. ..T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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